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to communicate "gusto* to Ms readers, no matter what
book he may be writing about. These seem to me to be
pure heresies, and the critics who embrace them will
surely be forgotten.

Criticism is a particular art of literature. It is possible
not to like the art, and possible for the critic to regret
that his art is not liked. But it is not, or ought not to
be possible for a critic to play the traitor to his art in
order to get a bigger audience for his raree-show.
Because a sculptor knows that sculpture is not popular,
he does not paint moustaches on his figures or plant
billycock hats on the top of their heads. The critic's
business is to express himself by expressing Ms opinion
on the work of literature before him. He has therefore
to make sure that his opinion is his true opinion; he has
to safeguard himself against accidental and temporary
disturbances of his sensibility. Hence the need for a
system of principles, refined out of his more constant
reactions, to control momentary enthusiasms and pass-
ing disgusts.

Moreover, he is concerned to elucidate the signifi-
cance of the work before him, for his verdict is a verdict
as to significance. A work of literature may possess
significance of various kinds; it may have historical,
etMcal, or aesthetic significance; that is, it may have
importance at a particular phase of the human conscious-
ness, or it may be valuable as expressing a particular
attitude towards human life, or it may have more or
less of a certain kind of artistic perfection which compels
a peculiar artistic emotion in the reader. A work may
have significance of one of these kinds, or all of them3
or any combination of them. A critic is bound to have
a predisposition towards one of these kinds of signifi-
cance; he will be predominantly an historian, Hke Sainte-